J ust because cap- 
ital has brought 
a thing inside it- 
self doesn't mean 
that thing can't be 
threatening to it I 
mean, it contains 
labor within itself, 
it contains com- 
munism in itself- It 
is contradictory, 
and the condition 
of its own demised 



"It's not a question of providing a 
schema for what an insurrection 
should be, but of taking the possibility 
of an uprising for what it never should 
have ceased being: a vital impulse of 
youth as much as a popular wisdom." 


"Our desertion transfigures all we 
had written off as compromises, all 
we used to endure as 'alienations/ 
into a strategy of infiltration. 

The Other ceases to possess us: 
indeed, the possession is 
reversed, and becomes sweet." 


tial conditions for it to remain standing, will be a distribution of 
knowledge that is no longer pyramidal but horizontal. Cap- 
ital will need to distribute knowledge in a more reasonable 
and equal way - but always within the classof the included. 
Therefore the deserters of to mo mow will bring them a consid- 
erable numberof usable elements from a revolutionary point 
of view." 

9. "Any liftable object can become a weapon. Anything that 
is flammable may be set on fire. Therefore, police may want 
to coordinate their efforts with the city sanitation department 
to 'sanitize' a gathering location shortly before the event. A 
general street cleanup should be conducted both before 
and after the event removing bottles and other debris that 
might be used as weapons. Sanitation should include the re- 
moval of dumpsters and trash cans that can be set on fire 
and thrown, tipped over; smashed into patrol cars, or used 
to block roads. Wooden park benches that can be stacked 
and burned should also be secured. [...] While working with 
the Redlands, California police, Madensen observed sev- 
eral neighborhood cleanups to remove trash and discard- 
ed furniture, thus preventing conditions that could lead to 
fires, injuries, or death. While a freshman at the University of 
Michigan in the early 1970s, Eck was told that the university 
had replaced loose bricks used around sidewalk tree plant- 
ings with materials that students could not hurl at police." 

10. For a digital timeline of every party riot of 2013-2014, in- 
cluding videos and news reports: http://www.ultra-com.org/ 
b log/cant-stop-wont-stop-camp us-riots-2013-2014/ 

11. The University of Minnesota: so nice they had to riot twice. 

12. Bonanno, again: "Now that the owners and dispensers 
of the capacity to rationalise have cut communication, we 
cannot construct an alternative. That would be identical to 
many illusions of the past. We can simply use the same in- 
struments (images, sounds, etc) in such a way as to trans- 
mit concepts capable of contributing towards turning sit- 
uations of riot into insurrection. This is work we can do, that 
we must begin today. This is the way we intend insurrection." 
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Notes 


1. http://thenewinq uiry.com/fea tune^dont-stop-beliebing/ 

2. http://prisonbooksJnfo/2013/12/21/duitiam-nc-the-stran^ 
e st- p ra ye r- vig i I- w e ve -e ve r-se e n/ 

3. Okay, fuck it, I will anyway. I'll put my money on P.M.'s 
p red ic tio n of 2018: http :// inte ra c tivist.a uto no med ia .o rg/ 
node/46951 

4. In a YouTube video (https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=CSS8NdgwYTg) taken from the upstairs roof of 
a nearby apartment, one can clearly see the antago- 
nism that developed between the partygoers and the 
police. As an added bonus, two of the people near- 
by the cameraperson briefly sing the chorus of Miley 
Cyrus 7 We Can't Stop, which is really just too perfect. 

5. In fact, several schools, such as Michigan State, Colorado 
State, Ohio State, and University of Cincinnati, have in re- 
cent years developed a somewhat predictable tradition of 
rioting after certain bowl games or all-day block parties. Ac- 
cording to the Centerfor Problem-Oriented Policing's Guide 
No. 39, Student Party Riots: "These and similar events tend 
to attract more and more students and other revelers each 
year; which in turn can lead to larger gatherings that end in 
more violence and destruction. Thus it is imperative that po- 
lice not let a single riotousevent become a student tradition." 

6. http://abcnews.go.com/U^grDwing-number-prDject-par- 
ty-c o p yc a ts-le a d -a me sts-n a tio n w id e/ sto ry? id =15941569 

7. AKA: precariat, dumpy, freeter, etc. 

8. Bonanno: "These will be the first thorn in the side of the 
capitalist project. The class homecomers, that is, those who 
abandon their class. [...] The homecomer of tomorrow, the 
revolutionary who abandons tomorrow's priviledged class, 
will bring technology with him, because one of the charac- 
teristics of to mo mow's capita list project and one of the essen- 
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Opening a Conversation About Pop Culture and Revolt 


No Copyright 
USA, Summer 2014 
Printable PDFs: secretadmirer.noblogs.org 


What follows is a collection of writings and 
images - some old, some novel - that be- 
gin to explore the messy, yet promising re- 
lationships between American popularcul- 
ture, youth nihilism, anti-political crowds, 
and contemporary revolt. Although there 
is no cohesive narrative from one piece 
to the next, and some analyses tend to 
conflict one another; I've personally found 
each one to be particularly helpful in an- 
alyzing both the nuances of contempo- 
rary youth culture and the contradictions 
that are opened up to us to explore when 
Capital commodifies rebellion and revolt. 
Please considerhosting a reading group to 
discuss what these experiments could look 
like in your context and act accordingly. 


Let it bum, bum, bum, bum, 


-SA 



rchists and create posters about why "Real Fans Riot 
Hander" or why looting is a legitimate thing for precari- 
ous sports fans to do? 


It's worth noting that almost every party riot in the last 
year (with the exception of the U.S. Open of Surfing at 
Huntington Beach [see picture above]), has been fair- 
ly static and reactionary in the most literal sense -- only 
throwing bottles once the cops have arrived, only run- 
ning once tear gas has been fired. Perhaps it would be 
fruitful to encourge crowds to stay mobile to pre-empt 
police response and make it a goal to gravitate towards 
shopping districts where the practice of expropriation 
could be experimented with. While trashing entire neigh- 
borhoods of student rental houses is all well and good, 
imagine what that same crowd could do to, say, an 
American Apparel at 3am. I mean, I really need some 
new shoes... how a bout you? 

Let's not forget that these weirdo social contradictions 
are rare, and we will only get out of them what we put 
in; we would be foolish to let this opportunity to spread 
anarchy and experiment with new practices catch us 
off-guard. Let'stake this summer breakasan opportuni- 
ty to prepare theoretically and materially for future cam- 
pus conflicts and we can compare our notes in the fall. 
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cause it's important to highlight that intervention by Bay 
Area anarchists helped to push the subsequent outrage 
into more into more conflictive directions than the typi- 
cal religious leaders' pleasto "End Police Brutality." 

Clearly different contexts will call for different interven- 
tions, but I can't imagine a circumstance where stand- 
ing on the sidelines would be better than not. Imagine 
the terrible monster that Occupy could've become 
without some sort of anarchist intervention. Right-wing 
libertarians have already made opportunistic statements 
condemning these new militarized campus police forc- 
es, and it's not that far-fetched to imagine these very 
same crowds ironically shouting "USA!" today might be 
shouting "Ron Paul 2016!" tomorrow. Although we may 
find very little in common with these students besidesour 
pilesof debt and affinity for pop dance music, it'sclear 
that they are a force to be reckoned with and one I per- 
sonally would ratherfight alongside, than against. 

To that end, here are a handful of ideasthata few of us 
have brainstormed so farthissummerthat we hope you 
considerand add to: Keep youreyespeeled forbig bowl 
games or house crawls being planned in your town, and 
think creatively about what skills and experience you 
and your crew have to offer fellow antagonistic youth. 
Could you distribute flyers a bout how to tie a t-shirt into 
a maskto both seta conflictive tone fora gathering and 
defend against surveillance and repression? Could you 
start more interesting chants than the go-to ironic, yet 
obviously problematic "USA!"? Graffiti and paper pro- 
paganda could also become indispensable tools for 
counteracting the stifling shame that administrators and 
careerist students will try to project at party rioters after 
the fact; re-capturing the moments of joy in the streets 
with pop music tropes 12 painted on walls could serve to 
remind students why it's worth repeating. Or perhaps it 
would make sense to follow the lead of Vancouverana- 
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sound [of conterfi 
pop music] is like a magical 
thread running through the ba- 
nality of life on community col- 
lege campusesand atfreeway 
off-ramps in Toyota Corollas. 
The songsare like slave songsfor 
a world where everyone thinks 
slavery was abolished and the 
people don't know they're 
slaves. So the music is full of 
longing, but in an unconscious 
way. The lyrics might be about 
wanting love or wanting a new 
pa irof jeans, but they' re secret- 
ly about wanting freedom." 


Chris Greenspan 
Drag musician also known asoOoOO 




also possible to imagine a scenario where extreme re- 
pression against future party riots could act asa catalyst 
for more generalized unrest. In March, one day after the 
heavy-handed police brutality against UM ass Amherst 
student at the "Blarney Blowout," a spontaneous protest 
of over a hundred people marched through campus, 
with one student explaining: "...the police have milita- 
rized to some extent around the UMass Amherst area, 
and all the videosshow that there wasa rash use of po- 
lice force against unarmed students." 



Now imagaine, hypothetic ally, a student rioter was to 
suffer serious head-trauma from a "less-than-lethal" 
weapon (as Scott Olsen did during an Occupy Oak- 
land police raid), or even worse, to be "accidentally" 
shot by an active duty officer (as Oscar Grant was in 
an Oakland subway tunnel). Undersuch circumstances, 
one could imagine that the notion of rioting could be 
re-re-appropriated by students to direct outrage not just 
the immediate police presence, but at our repressive, 
alienating society at large. 

I choose to referece these two events in particular be- 
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[...] 


"'It used to take a lot more work to generate a gath- 
ering/ said Gary Margolis, who manages the National 
Center for Campus Public Safety. 'Now one tweet and 
you've just reached 40 people. Everyone hastheirown 
masscommunicationsdevice in their pocket.'" 

[■■■] 

"Mr. C a mothers chalks some of the new behavior up to 
expectations generated by media. Crowds emulate 
each other. The behavior reinforces itself. Expectations 
to acta certain way amplify. 'People have a prettygood 
idea of what they're supposed to do/ he said. 'You go 
out in the street you turn things over, you take selfies.'" 

These new developments and observations beg new 
questionsabout what might be next for"the yearof the 
riot." Will these rebellions continue to spread to universi- 
ties without celebrated sports programs or strong party 
cultures? Will social media companies and police col- 
lude to generate blackouts in order to dissuade large 
crowds from even gathering? Will future participants 
begin to take more active roles in rioting or continue to 
produce incriminating selfies that reproduce the notion 
that rebellion isa spectacle to be passively consumed? 

Perhaps the question most pertinent to those interested 
in intervening in party riots, is: What the hell should we 
expect this fa II? It's worth noting that only thirteen party 
riots occurred in 2013, and 2014 has already seen four- 
teen come to pass in the first half of the yearalone. That 
being said, it's safe to assume that the summer break 
will give the police a much-needed head start on imple- 
menting new repressive "soft-policing" strategiestha twill 
be experimented on the usual suspects this fall, but it's 
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DO NT STOP BEUEHNG 


MAX POX AND MALCOLM HARRIS 


NOVEMBER 21, 2011 


Max (X): So why is Third Eye Blind's "Occupy Wall Street" 
song so obviously a failure? 

Mai (L): If it were opportunistic, it would have a better 
beat. It'sso eamestand guileless that it'scompletely un- 
appealing. It really shows how pointlessendorsing Occu- 
py Wall Street is as a gesture. You also can't dance to it. 

X: It reminds me of the woman atthe union march at Fo- 
ley Square calling "mic check" overthe amplified sound 
system they obtained a permit for — what that's sup- 
posed to overcome (no amplified sound) has already 
been accomplished. The signature of Occupy Every- 
thing is reap propria ting spaces, which includes spaces 
in pop culture. It seems like Third Eye Blind is jumping into 
the spacesOWShasreappropriated here — and the oc- 
cupiers have done fine getting the message out so far 
without Third Eye Blind's weight. 


"I notice that you got it 
You notice that I want it 
You know that I can take it" 

— Britney Spears, "Till The World Ends" 


L It's curious that in all the discussion of Occupy Every- 
thing, which has already reached the heights of me- 
ta-meta -commentary, we haven't seen anything about 
pop culture besideswho doesordoesnotshow up to the 
park or march. In the haze of "What could the protesters 
possibly want?" I side with Doug Rushkoff calling foul on 
the whole ignorance pantomime. The same industry that 
made a movie literally about murdering management— 
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"Police from the city and university and state troopers in riot 
gear converged on a crowd of about 4,000 people at an 
apartment complex shortly after noon. Authorities said peo- 
ple were destroying things, and as officers began to disperse 
the crowd, they were pelted with glassbottles, beercansand 
snowballs. After quieting the disturbance, several thousand 
people assembled near a frat house. That gathering became 
dangerous and out of control, officials said, and when offi- 
cers tried to clearthe crowd, they again were attacked with 
bottles, rocks, cans and snowballs. Pepper spray was used to 
disperse the crowd because of the size and 'assaultive be- 
havior/ police said. Three officers were hurt when they were 
hit by bottles, and one was injured while attempting to make 
an arrest, Gundersen said." 

Since the official start of spring, there have been at least 
14 major party riots on 13 different campuses 11 and the 
media spectacle is finally being forced to acknowledge 
a pattern arising from once seemingly isolated occur- 
rences. Huffington Post bloggerTyler Kingkade posted a 
piece hilariously-entitled Why is Every College Party Turn- 
ing Into A Riot?, that tried and failed to answer his own 
question with weak theories about small rioting schools 
having "little brother syndrome," eventually concluding 
with "So is the college riot really the new normal? There 
doesn't appearto be a clearanswer." 

Then, in April, The Wall Street J oumal published a piece 
entitled Students Deploy Riot-Ready Social Media with 
far more interesting sociological observations of this lat- 
est wave of rebellion: 

"'This is new asfar as I can tell/ [Ohio Northern University so- 
ciologist Robert] C a mothers said. Tt used to be the winners 
go out and celebrate and the losers go home and sulk, 
but that's not true anymore. Now the losers are out there 
celebrating. We don't even have a name for this yet.'" 
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PostScript 2014, The Year of the Riot 



"The yearof the riot continues! It'snot just huge sports games. 
Not just Final Four victories and losses and National Champi- 
onships. Riot culture has pervaded its way all the way down 
to normal house crawls. No campus is safe. No ice cream 
truck is safe. It's total mayhem in our country's colleges. I 
dare somebody to have a normal old fashioned party with- 
out it turning into a full scale riot with rubber bullets and pep- 
perspray balls flying. You can't." 

K. Marko, 

Western Michigan House Crawl Ends Up In A Riot... Obviously 


Atthe time of finishing this text, all hell hasbroken loose. 10 
The "yearof the riot" officially kicked off on March 8th, 
when the annual University of Amherst "Blarney Blow- 
out" celebration oh-so-predictably devolved into what 
police captain J ennifer Gunderson described as "one 
of the worst scenes we have ever had with drunkenness 
and unruliness." According to an Associated Press arti- 
cle (College Towns Struggle To Deal With 'Extremely Dis- 
turbing' BehaviorAt Parties) published the following day: 
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X: "Don't you want to kill 
yourboss? Instead, watch 
Jennifer Aniston die a 
gruesome death in Horri- 
ble Bosses!" 

L They are shocked — 
shocked, I say! — when 
their target audience 
takes to the streets. Of 
course you know what we 
want, you've been selling 
it to us for years! 

Aside from a few de- 
served ly ma rg ina lized , 
Fed-obsessed Paulites, 
the crowdsdon't have official policy goals. But they do 
have common affects. In a society where resistance is 
co-opted before it even comes into existence, shouldn't 
we be able to better understand the protests and their 
near future through the way capital has already pre- 
packaged them? 

X: Yes, we should. If capital has co-opted it, then we 
finally know what it is! This should resolve the debates 
over what the right form of effective resistance hasto 
be. J ust because capital has brought a thing inside it- 
self doesn't mean that thing can't be threatening to it. I 
mean, it contains labor within itself, it contains commu- 
nism in itself. It is contradictory, and the condition of its 
own demise. These are supposedly the premises of a lot 
of Marxists. 

Following Chris Chitty's line of argument, we can read 
a dsfor movies like Horrible Bosses as simply revealing the 
factthatthey express the conditionsof theirproduction, 
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which unavoidably includes both resentful workers and 
smug one-percenters. Our encounters with commercial 
cultural products have probably the highest concentra- 
tion of capital that we ever experience. In a 30-second 
IV spot, we see what $100 million looks like. So when the 
spot speaks, it's no surprise that it speaks as capital. It 
barely matters what the content is; the voice of capital 
can't help but overpower it. 

But since capital is a relation between itself and its op- 
posite, labor (or the revolutionary subject or whatever 
you'd like to say), it's never totally clear whose voice is 
speaking in any given instance. Is it capita I who's saying, 
"This isourtime"? Is it labor who's singing, "Till the world 
ends"? It's interesting also that this last line comes from 
Britney's latest single, because the two contenders for 
her position as most profitable female pop sing en Gaga 
and Ke$ha, occupy the two voices, the one of capital 
singing to its opposite and the one of that opposite sing- 
ing to capital. But in a bonustrick, whatissung isa sort of 
liar's paradox. Neither can really say which one it is, be- 
cause asdialectical poles, each voice dependson the 
otherforitsown identity. So we getGaga saying more or 
less, "I'm not capital. Capital isa liar." 

L And Ke$ha says "I am capital. Capital is a liar." To 
search the underground for an earnest revolutionary 
soundtrack as people have before can't possibly work 
now. Marketers rely on us to find something that hasn't 
been sold yet so they can buy it. Capital is ahead of us 
at the moment, and if you spend a little time atZuccot- 
ti Park it becomes clear that a lot of the occupiers are 
still parroting Christina Aguilera's dreadlocked "You are 
beautiful/ In every single way." But the content of pop- 
ular music, what's edgy enough to really capture pub- 
lic attention, has changed a lot since Christina topped 
the charts. Sorry Bob Dylan, you can't compete with the 
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Bellingham police also promised to preemptively defuse 
future rebellious parties by using their mobile booking 
unit (or "party bus" as students refer to it) to conduct 
"emphasis patrols" and "make dozens of arrests ... at 
noisy parties." It'sworth noting this particular tactic isa 
play right out of the Center for Problem-Oriented Polic- 
ing'sGuide 39: Student Party Riots. The guide, which was 
published in 2006 in response to a slowly escalating pat- 
tern of drunken campus unrest, gives a 27-point list of 
tactics for reducing the likeliness of drunken gatherings 
reaching riot-inducing "flashpoints." 

Some of these admittedly brilliant schemes include: stra- 
tegically placing media in different locations to attract 
and divide crowds, requiring students to get city permits 
forparties, pressuring landlordsto evict problematic ten- 
ants, and "sanitizing the gathering location." 9 Although 
these suggestions have proven to work in specific, isolat- 
ed circumstances, it'sworth noting that this guide is rel- 
atively obscure, slightly outdated, and probably hasnot 
been distributed widely to college-town police depart- 
ments. In all likelihood, many of these departments have 
not yet even heard of "party riots" and will be forced to 
improvise tactical responses without any experience in 
crowd control. Time will only tell if these extinguishers will 
keep up with the contagion of couch firesyet to come. 
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Problem- Oriented Policing 


Think abo ut it, 
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Of course thisunintellig ibility and irrationality did n't come 
without uneasiness on the part of the authorities. In al- 
most every case of rioting, university officialsand police 
issued face-saving press releases alluding to automatic 
expulsions and threats of felony convictions when de- 
scribing their desperate efforts to identify rioters in online 
photographs. "In this day in [sic] age of the abundance 
of social media," wrote Belling ham Police Chief Cliff "no 
one can partake in this type of violent behavior and re- 
main anonymous." Although several token arrests have 
been made based on social media postings, itseemsthe 
police are not nearly as confident as they had previous- 
ly postured themselves. "This is a big undertaking," said 
Geoff Huff, a spokesperson for the Ames Police Depart- 
ment. "The mound of images and videos is enormous." 


In addition to their efforts of ex post facto repression, 
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Biebs. 


At this point, I don't think there are many images that 
some corporation can't sell — maybe triumphant lethal 
violence against the police, as Evan Calder Williams 
suggests. Clearly violence against management isn't off 
limits, otherwise Horrible Bosses could n't exist. If you do a 
close reading of almost any of these pop songs, espe- 
cially the better ones, it's amazing to see the fragments 
that stick out. The only feeling left for the music industry 
to sell back to us is crisis, and it makes for really great 
dance music. 

You see this play out in the tasteson the radical left: The 
last explicitly anarchist party I went to promised "plenty 
of Ke$ha" on the Facebook invite without a bit of irony. 
Of course there's also a kind of aphasia though, an in- 
ability for these songsto say what they're about. Instead 
we have evocations of desires, specifically the bringing 
about of chaos, the control necessary to destroy con- 
trol, running through the street, etc. 


"I neverthought that I could feel this power 
I neverthought that I could feel this free" 

— J ustin Bieber; "Never Say Never" 


X: You could say they're dancing around the issue. And 
yeah, a lot of those fragments happen to be nominally 
about dancing, but it's pretty startling how much they 
sound like they're singing about smashing shit up and 
taking over the streets, as joyfully as if it were a night at 
the clubs. This seems to be way closerto Occupy Every- 
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thing's aesthetic. Because it's still beside or behind the 
point to talk about this or that thing that Occupy Every- 
thing says— the movement's political content is still far 
more the affective experience of being together and 
taking over parks and bridges and streets. 

And thiscontentisreceived like a language experienced 
by people who don'tspeakit: "They're just flap ping their 
lips and dancing around, but they don't seem to be say- 
ing anything!" But because we don't even know what it 
iswe're doing in the longerterm oreven who we are, we 
talk a bout itasforeignerstoo: I just need to dance, we're 
gonna dance all night, this town's like a club, take the 
dance floor; etc., etc. Haters say, These are just dumb 
kids, and we say, Yep, we go dumb. And honestly, they 
still know exactly what we're talking about (the world in 
crisis) because they made us make it and sold it backto 
usalready. As if Levi'sdoesn't know its logo isa regicide. 
An upside-down crown, blood-red? They paid millions to 
come up with that. 



strike UP FORM NEk/ W0RU 
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simplistic included/excluded binary; these students are 
part of a much larger, quickly growing group that I will 
call the occluded 7 - those given promises of stability 
and inclusion only to find that are doomed to the same 
future of generalized anxiety, alienation, and precarity. 
Occupying this pseudo-middle ground affords this 
group some vocabulary and grooming of the includ- 
ed - notably, an understanding of social network- 
ing and new technologies? - while barring them from 
the tools to analyze and articulate their own com- 
mon afflictions. This void has been filled with the "im- 
ages, colors, and music" of the excluded - The Hun- 
ger Games, Bum, et cetera - and the language of the 
unheard is quickly being shared by the inarticulate. 

This perfect storm of cognitive dissonance, apprehen- 
sion of the future, "I Don't Care"-esque nihilism, insur- 
rectionary media spectacles, and a healthy amount of 
alcohol is seemingly all it took to push these students to 
negate the social expectations associated with their so- 
cial strata and take extraordinary criminal risks (Inciting a 
Riot, Arson, Assault of a Law Enforcement Officer, etcet- 
era) towards self-sabotaging their own careerist futures. 
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construct a language aimed at the excluded alone. 

[■■■] 

Even now many young people are no longerable to evaluate 
the situation in which they find themselves. Deprived of that 
minimum of culture that school once provided, bombarded 
by messagescontaining a imless gratuitous violence, they are 
pushed in a thousand way towards impetuous, irrational, and 
spontaneous rebellion, and deprived of the "political" objec- 
tives that past generations believed they could see with such 
cla rity." 

[■■■] 

Reformism is therefore in its death throes. It will no lon- 
ger be possible to make claims, because no one will 
know what to ask for from a world that has ceased 
to interest us or tell us anything comprehensible." 

It's important to clarify that none of the 2013 party riots 
ft neatly into Bonanno'sbinary of included orexcluded; 
instead, they seemed to carry elements of both inside 
of them. While it is likely that these students occupied a 
somewhat elevated position in society in onderto even 
have access to higher education - which one might 
expect from the included strata - it is also worth noting 
that none of these riots occurred at private universities 
or at any of U.S. News's Best Colleges. That is not to say 
that all of these students hail from some romanticized 
revolutionary working class of yesteryear. Rather, it ap- 
pears there hasbeen an unpredicted contamination of 
a new social strata that Capital has invested into and 
counted upon heavily - both for exploitation and so- 
cial stability - and points to one potential manifestation 
of what Claire Fontaine has termed the human strike: 

"The human strike is a movement that could potentially 
contaminate anyone and that attacks the foundations of 
life in common; its subject isn't the proletarian or the facto- 
ry worker but the 'whatever singularity' that everyone is." 

This "whatever singularity" falls somewhere outside the 
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Llnsanityand crazinessalso come up a lotin these songs, 
which shouldn't surprise us given the generational rela- 
tionship with mental illness. Adults historically think kids 
are crazy, but ours were the first parents to administer 
psychoactive drugs to their children en masse. Half the 
teenagers in this country are officially "out of control" as 
farasthe grownupsin their livesare concerned, and the 
other ha If is buying their medication. We have come to 
see ourselves in the diagnoses, and since you can now 
label a virtual infant bipolar, kids bom after 1985 have 
never understood themselves any other way. No won- 
der we don't trust ourselves with mortgages, spouses, 
children, orstate power: The crisis gene ration knowsthat 
it's not stable. We're "dynamite" "a bout to blow." 

X: "We are the crisis." And this age split is absolutely 
there in the pop avatars themselves. Bieber; effectively 
commanding an army of the most technologically ad- 
vanced tweens in human history, sings "I will never say 
never/ 1 will fight for forever" — the battle cry of an abso- 
lute nihilist if I've ever heard one. 

L "Nothing isenough!" 

X: Another funny thing is how closely this split maps with 
who actually made most of these songs. Almost every 
single from the somewhat older guard of pop stars was 
written and produced by Max Martin (Britney, Christina, 
Backstreet Boys and N'Sync especially, but seriously, just 
take a lookat his credits: It'severy pop song you remem- 
berfrom the past decade, as well as Gaga 'sea rlier hits), 
while almost every single byone of the youngeroneswas 
written by Dr. Luke, Martin's protege. The significance 
of this split is that the younger ones sing about taking 
overthe city or club, impelled by the collapse of the fu- 
ture, and the olderonesmockthose who would be pre- 
tending to sing as them. Did you know that Ke$ha's first 
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phone call with Dr. Luke was disconnected as a joke by 
Paris Hilton while she was staying with Ke$ha's family for 
an episode of The Simple Life, in which Ke$ha's was the 
poorfamily Hilton condescended to spend time with? 


"Tonight we're going hard 
J ust like the world is ours 
We're tearing it a part" 

— Ke$ha, "We RWho We R" 


L The subject of a lot of these songs is sort of an amor- 
phous, riotous "we" — it's whoever is there and down to 
participate. It'sthe same "we" I've used in thisdialogue, 
and the one I end up using whenever I'm talking about 
a direct action. I get the feeling that we're still a few 
years away from seeing the really threatening "we." 
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"I see it as a great thing. Things happen but we've 
gotta be optimistic that people are out here to- 
gether, in spirit enjoying themselves in celebration." 


"There should be riots here. There should be people in the 
streets. We're nottrying to flip cars, bum cars. Come on, let'sbe 
real. Obviously, we're going to be excited foreveryone here." 



It's worth noting that this inarticulate communication 
is exactly what Italian insurrectionary anarchist Alfredo 
Bona n no theorized of the capitalist near-future in his 
1988 pamphlet, From Riot to Insurrection. According to 
hisana lysis, the future of class relationswould be defined 
by an imposed language gap between the excluded 
and the included strata of the proletariat. Thisgap, which 
would serve to further divide the two strata in order to 
prevent mutual collaboration against Capital, would 
eventually reach a point of perfection where commu- 
nication between the two would become impossible. 

He elaborates: 

"We are speaking here of a possible regressive develop- 
ment that would deprive the excluded of the very possibil- 
ity of communicating with the included. By greatly reduc- 
ing the utility of the written word, and gradually replacing 
books and newspapers with images, colors, and mu- 
sic, for example, the power structure of tomorrow could 
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Much like pop music's "secret" desires, the 2013 party 
riots were almost completely illegible to university ad- 
ministrators and student politicians alike, and offered 
no straightforward way to recuperate their energy into 
a "democratic process" or "healthy dialogue." Fol- 
lowing to epic unrest at Western Washington Universi- 
ty, President Bruce Shepard and student government 
President Carly Roberts issued a joint statement of dis- 
may, shamefully admitting that they were "all strain- 
ing to understand why something like this happened." 

This, of course, isnotto say that students did have strong, 
coherent political ideologies and refused to voice 
themoutofcontemptforthe demand-form, a swascom- 
mon during the 2008-2009 student building occupations. 
It's more likely that these riots were the rupture of buried 
anxieties resulting from capitalism's unfulfilled promises 
of freedom and communion. This cognitive dissonance - 
which developsbetween the unmitigated joyseen in vid- 
eos like Rihanna'sWe Found Love on the one hand and 
the shitty reality of cops shutting down yourparty on the 
other- produced a collective urge that was not only un- 
controllable, buta Iso unna mea ble by itsown pa rtic ipa nts. 

If ghetto riots are indeed "the language of the un- 
heard", as Martin Luther King J r. once famously insisted, 
then it is apparent that party riots are the language of 
the inarticulate. One only needsto lookto actual quotes 
in the media from student rioters to understand exactly 
how illegible, yet communistic, their desires really were: 

"When we gotbackfnomtheBlackstoneJsawthisthing engulfed 
in flames, and hundnedsand hundredsof people were acting 
like banshees a round it. One of the best moments in my life." 

"A frustrated student didn't want to pay $4 for a Big 
Bopper ice cream sandwich. The student said to me, 
'How about we get it all for free and we flip the truck?'" 
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If there's to be a revolution in our lifetime, it will be ac- 
complished by 14-year-olds two yearsfrom now. True Be- 
lie be rs. 

But if this dialogue is for more than navel-gazing, then it 
has to be about exploding that potential now. Perhaps 
the thing we should remember a bout the London riots is 
that they forced Levi's "Go Forth" campaign not to re- 
lease a commercial it had ready that was basically riot 
pom. Fora second, those two thingswere too close. 



If Hollywood could talk, itwould probably admit thatthe 
boxoffice on V forVendetta wasn't worth the hackers in 
Guy Fawkes masks. We as anti-capitalists have to trou- 
ble the relationship established during the counterglo- 
balization movement between cultural products and 
left resistance. What good is culture jamming when the 
giant subway ads already read "RAGE" with a circled 
A? I think there's an answer, and it's no longer a bout in- 
jecting new stuff or emphasizing implicit consequences. 
It's about revealing and contextualizing what's already 
very much there. 
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X: Yeah, and it would be pretty cnazy if people ripped 
those ads off the wall and showed up to the march with 
them on sticks. Reappnopriate the reappnopriated! An- 
other nice culture jam or whatever would be a remix or 
mashup of all these songs without the lines where they 
talk about dancing - what's left would be expertly pro- 
duced war cries. I would love to go on a march with Ri- 
hanna at my back reminding me "there's only one thing 
on my mind/ who'sgonna run this town tonight." Keeps 
you focused. If someone tookthese insurrectionary frag- 
ments and stitched them together into a dance mega- 
mix, we'd have a genuinely dangerous piece of music. 1 
Could even the most innocent of bystanders resist the 
pure form when they've been fed the adulterants for so 
long? Right now the levels are carefully balanced — a 
healthy dose of anarchic affect combined with typical 
capitalist tropes — but it's within "our" power to knock 
them around. 


l. Luc Wander actually made such a mix, but it's be- 
coming a bit outdated: https://soundcloud.com/com- 
mies/luc-wander-occupy-the 
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Language of the Inarticulate 



"Of course there's also a kind 
of aphasia though, an inabili- 
ty for these songs to say what 
they're about. Instead we 
have evocations of desires, 
specifically the bringing about 
of chaos, the control neces- 
sary to destroy control, run- 
ning through the street, etc... 

You could say they're dancing 
around the issue. And yeah, 
a lot of those fragments hap- 
pen to be nominally about 
dancing, but it's pretty star- 
tling how much they sound 
like they're singing about 
smashing shit up and taking 
over the streets, as joyfully as 
if it were a night at the clubs." 


"The sound [of contem- 
porary pop music] is like 
a magical thread running 
through the banality of 
life on community col- 
lege campuses and at 
freeway off-ramps in Toy- 
ota Corollas. The songs 
are like slave songs for a 
world where everyone 
thinks slavery was abol- 
ished and the people 
don't know they're slaves. 
So the music is full of long- 
ing, but in an unconscious 
way. The lyrics might be 
about wanting love or 
wanting a new pair of 
jeans, but they're secretly 
a bout wanting freedom." 


MaxFoxand Malcom Harris, 
Don't Stop Beliebing 


Chris Greenspan 
Drag musician also 
known asoOoOO 
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$100 million worldwide, a group of high school students 
accidentally throw a house party that becomes so un- 
controllable that riot police are forced to retreat be- 
fore the neighborhood eventually goes up in flames. 



Although a few students have stated explicitly that their 
inspiration for "throwing epic parties" came from Project 
X 6 7 thisfilmisbuta single meme within a muchlargermedia 
trend of romantic izing chaotic gatheringsand the militant 
refusa Ito d isperse, whic h defined the d isturba nc esof 2013. 


Surely it is no coincidence that the same yearthat saw 
Bum, I Love It, We Can't Stop, and Can't Hold Us reach 
#13, #7, #2, and #1, respectively, on US pop charts 
also saw the emergence of total chaos is the face of 
police intervention. No longer were parties resigned to 
a $50 noise ordinance and quiet, submissive death. In- 
stead, partygoers set new precedents - namely, a col- 
lective negation of direct police orders: We don't wan- 
na leave, we just wanna be right now, I don't care, 
we can't stop, we won't stop, we'll fight 'til it's over. 




REM EM BER WH< 
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Mark Fisher 


Can't Won't Don't Wanna 


"If you're not ready to go 
home, can I get a 
'Hell no!'? 

'Cause we're gonna 
go all night/til we see the 
sunlight alright 
[■■■] 

And we can't stop. 
And we won't stop. 
Can't you see it's we 
who own the night?" 

Miley Cyrus, 
We Can't Stop 


"We don't wanna leave, no. 
We just wanna be right now, 
r-r-right now... 
[■■■] 

Strike the match, play it 
loud, giving love to the wo rid. 
We'll be raising our hands, 

shining up to the sky. 
'Cause we got the fire, fire, 
fire. Yeah we got the fire, fire, 
fire. And we gonna let it bum, 
bum, bum, bum." 

Ellie Gould ing, 
Bum 


Although these block-party-tumed-riots certainly are 
not a novel phenomenon 5 , it's important to note that 
2013 was the first time they became so generalized, 
even predictable to some degree. In a desperate at- 
tempt to explain something completely outside their 
frame of reference, several media outlets speculated 
thatthisorthat party riot may have been inspired by the 
2012 Hollywood film Project X. In the film, which grossed 
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street to block vehicle access. As more police arrived, 
the crowd began to improvise by throwing lawn chairs, 
cinderblocks, and stockpilesof dishes (looted from a ne- 
aby Goodwill donation truck) at police cruisers. 



After about one hour of consistent projectile attacks 
by the student rioters, the police responded by driving 
a SWAT "bearcat" armored vehicle into the crowd and 
- according to witnesses - fired teargas, pepper balls, 
flashbang grenades, and beanbags at the remaining 
students. The crowd quickly dispersed into neighboring 
streets and yards and eventually was quelled around 
midnight but according to residents, the war-torn neigh- 
borhood was almost unrecognizable. "The entire street 
wasjust shimmering," said one WWU student "It wasjust 
a street of glass. It was crazy!" 
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0 "THE ENEMY IS 



November 15, 2013 


There'ssomething so uncannily timely a bout The Hunger 
Games: Catching Fire that it's almost disturbing. In the 
UK over the past few weeks, there's been a palpable 
sense that the dominant reality system is juddering, that 
things are starting to give. There's an awakening from 
hedonic depressive slumber; and The Hunger Games: 
Catching Fire is not merely in tune with that, it's amplify- 
ing it. Explosion in the heart of the commodity? Yes, and 
fire causes more fire... 

I over-use the word 'delirium,' but watching Catching 
Fire lastweekwasa genuinelydeliriousexperience. More 
than once I thought: How can I be watching this? How 
can this be allowed? One of the services Suzanne Col- 
lins has performed is to reveal the poverty, narrowness, 
and decadence of the 'freedoms' we enjoy in late, late 
capitalism. The mode of capture is hedonic conserva- 
tism. You can comment on anything (and your tweets 
may even be read out on TV), you can watch as much 
pornography asyou like, but your ability to control your 
own life is minimal. Capital has insinuated itself every- 
where, into our pleasures and our dreams as much as 
our work You are kept hooked first with media circuses, 
then, if they fail, they send in the stormtroopercops. The 
TV feed cutsout just before the cops start shooting. 

Ideology is a story more than it is a set of ideas, and Su- 
zanne Collins deserves immense credit for producing 
what is nothing lessthana counter-narrative to capitalist 
realism. Manyofthe 21st century's analyses of late capi- 
ta listcapture -The Wire, The Thick Of It, Capitalist Realism 
itself - are in danger of offering a bad immanence, a 
realism about capitalist realism that can engenderonly 
a paralysing sense of the system's total closure. Collins 
gives us a way out, and someone to identify with/as - 
the revolutionary warrior-woman, Katniss. 
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crowd started throwing beer cans and wine bottles. The po- 
lice called in the National Guard, which dispersed the crowd 
with tear gas. It was a disaster." 

Much like the youth of 1960 Newport, the 2013 student 
rioters' anger escalated only after authorities denied 
them access to congregate, drink, and enjoy popular 
music; in a word, party. Although some contexts differed 
greatly, the two most fundmental threads that seemed 
to weave through all of these rebellions were an ordi- 
nary desire to congregate (and party) followed by an 
extraordinary refusal to disperse. 

AsCaptain J erry Schiager insightfully noted of the Colo- 
rado State riot: 

"We were going through telling people 'party's over, time to 
go 7 , and we gota lot of cooperation until... we shut the music 
off. That completely turned the crowd. They started chanting 
'fuck the police 7 and basically pushed [us] backdown the 
street." 

This active refusal of police dispersal orders could be 
found in each instance of what I will call the "party riots" 
of 2013. The example that perhaps illustrates this best is 
the Western Washington University #BellinghamBlock- 
Party 4 . On October 12th 2013, afterthe police dispersed 
a unsanctioned block party at a neighborhood apart- 
ment complex, a "parade of people" made its way to 
the cornerof Indian and Laurel Street collecting students 
from other nearby parties on the way. Around 500 peo- 
ple congregated in the middle of the street and nearby 
Laurel Parkand began to throw beercansand bottles 
at approaching police cars. 

While the police waited for assistance to arrive, the 
crowd began chanting "fuck the police," stripping, 
and ripping out traffic signs that were dragged into the 
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But where did this apprehension of drunken crowds 
come from and what precedents gave police such ex- 
traordinary power to repress them? As history reminds 
us, public drinking lawsonlycame into existence in 1953 
after "bottle gangs/' groups of indigent men who gath- 
ered to share liquor on city sidewalks, began to cause 
trouble for Chic a go Alderman Harry Sain. The city need- 
ed a justification to criminalize these dangerous crowds 
of drunken proletarians, and voila, "Drinking in the Public 
Way" became a criminal offense. But it wasn't until sev- 
en years later that another type a crowd, the youth riot, 
gave politicians the needed justification to introduce 
these anti-crowd lawson a much largerscale. 

As J oe Satrat explains in his article, The Secret History of 
the War on Public Drinking: 

"If Chicago wasthe venue where public drinking laws made 
their debut, Newport, R.I., was where they hit the big time. 
Over the J uly 4th weekend of 1960, the traditional summer 
resort for the East Coast elite was the scene of a notorious 
drunken riot. The town was hosting one of the most import- 
ant jazz festivals in the country for its sixth summer. But after 
a popular 1959 documentary about the festival raised the 
event's profile, 12,000 teens showed up hoping to see Lou- 
is Armstrong, Dizzy Gillespie and Dinah Washington perform, 
only to find it sold out. 

While loitering outside the concert, they started drinking. Then 
they got angry. About 2,000 of them charged the gates of 
the festival. Newport police tried to hold them back, but the 
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The scale of the sue cess of the mythos is integral to its im- 
portance. Young Adult Dystopia is not so much a literary 
genre as a way of life for the generations cast adrift and 
sold out after2008. Capital - now using nihiliberal rather 
than neoliberal modes of governance - doesn't have 
any solution except to load the young with debt and 
precarity. The rosy promises of neoliberalism are gone, 
but capitalist realism continues: there's no alternative, 
sorry. We had it but you can't, and that'sjust how things 
are, OK? The primary audience for Collins' novels was 
teenage and female, and instead of feeding them more 
boarding school Fantasy or Vampiary romance, Collins 
has been - quietly but in plain sight - training them to be 
revolutionaries. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the Hunger 
Games is the way it simply presupposes that revolution 
is necessary. The problems are logistical, not ethical, 
and the issue is simply how and when revolution can be 
made to happen, not if it should happen at a II. Remem- 
berwho the enemy is- a message, a hailing, an ethical 
demand that calls out through the screen to us .... that 
calls out to a collectivity that can only be built through 
class consciousness .... (And what has Collins achieved 
here if not an interactional analysis and decoding of 
the way that class, gender, race and colonial power 
work together - not in the pious academic register of 
the Vampires' Castle, but in the mythographic core of 
popular culture - functioning not as a delibidinizing de- 
mand formore thinking, more guilt, butasan inciting call 
to build new collectivities.) 


KEEP 
CALM 

AND 

REMEMBER WHO 
THE REAL ENEMY IS 


The Rarty Riot 


"Every promoter who brings together a great crowd in order 
to sell them back their own togetherness runs the risk that 
some of his customers will take things too fa rand engage in 
some street sports of their own." 

Crimethlnc. Ex-Workers' Collective, Expect Resistance 

So, whatexactly should we call these social phenomena 
then? Some might point out that "sports riots" are com- 
monplace in the States, but even so, I would argue that 
these events had a markedly different flavor to them; a 
sizable majority were not provoked by any sort of sports 
event at all, and those that were occurred regard less of 
whether the team won or not. Another notable majority 
occurred right in the middle of the day. Unlike the spec- 
tacular sports riots of the 1990' s, these students seemed 
more interested in just getting hella tumtup with a bunch 
of other friends than, say, flipping carsand looting. Until 
cops intervened, that is. And once that cork was out of 
the bottle, there was no putting it back in. 



□ BATTLE LLNE AFTER PDUCE HAVE p-ffcEN CM Ej @ THE CflQytfB WITttHMES 
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While each had their own particular nuances, none of 
these student rebellions were directly the result of the 
catalyzing political decisions that mobilized our par- 
ents' generation, like a tuition raise or imperialist inva- 
sion. If anything, the rebellions thrived precisely within 
this vacuum of political activism, which has reached 
an all time low on most college campuses. Within this 
post-Occupy vacuity, however, we are still being force- 
fed insurrectionary spectacles like The Hunger Games, 
Ellie Gould ing's Bum and 2013 Ukraine. The real life 
and fictive images from the era of riots have taken on 
a whole new meaning in the new nihilist's imagination, 
and it's begun to spill over into the unlikeliest of arenas. 



ABOVE: SUNY Cortland, 2013 BELOW:Newport, Rl, 1960 



A -s'EEn lk C UOB LED 91 STUDENT HUM A P4 LIBBER PHAPPhG IWARKEFI ON MIS HE* 
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"There'sa punk immanence a bout Catch- 
ing Fire which I haven't seen in any cultur- 
al productfora long time - a contagious 
self-re fie xivity that bleeds out from the 
film and corrodesthe commodity culture 
tha t fra mes it. Adverts for the movie seem 
like they belong in the movie, and, rather 
than a case of empty seff-referentiality, 
this has the effect of decoding dominant 
social reality. Suddenly, the dreary gloss 
of capital's promotional cyber-blitz be- 
comes de-naturalised. If the movie calls 
out to usthrough the screen, we also pass 
over into its world, which turns out to be 
ours, seen clearer now some distracting 
scenery is removed. Here it is: a neo-Ro- 
man cybergothic barbarism, with lurid 
cosmetics and costumery for the rich, 
hard labourforthe poor. The poorgetjust 
enough high-tech to make sure that they 
are always connected to the Capitol's 
propaganda feed. Reality TV as a form 
of social control- a distraction and a sub- 
jugatory spectacle that naturalises com- 
petition and forcesthe subordinate class 
fight it out to the death for the delecta- 
tion of the ruling class. Sound familiar? 
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Part of the sophistication and pertinence of Collins' vi- 
sion, though, is its awareness of the ambivalent role of 
mass media. Katniss is a totem not because she takes 
direct action against the Capitol - whatform would that 
take, in these conditions? - but because herplace in the 
media allows herto function asa meansof connecting 
otherwise atomised populations. Herrole issymbolic, but 
- since the capture system is itself symbolic in the first 
instance - this is what makes her such a catalyst. The 
girl on fire ... and fire spreads fire ... Her arrows must ul- 
timately be aimed at the reality system, not at human 
individuals, all of whom are replaceable. 

The removalof capita list cyberspace from Collins'sworld 
clears away the distracting machinery of Web 2.0 (par- 
ticipation as an extension of spectacle into something 
more pervasive, total, rather than as its antidote) and 
shows how TV, or; better; what Alex Williams has called 
'the Universal Tabloid', is still productive of what counts 
as reality. (For all the horizontalist rhetoric about Web 
2.0, just look at what typically trends on Twitter: TV pro- 
grammes.) There'sa role as hero or villa in - or maybe a 
story about how we've gone from hero to villain - pre- 
pared for all of us in the Universal Tabloid. The scenes 
in which Plutarch Heavensbee gives a businesslike de- 
scription of the carrot and stick nature of the Capitol's 
media -authoritarian power have a withering, mordant 
precision. 

"More beatings, what will her wedding be like, execu- 
tions, wedding cake..." 

As Unemployed Negativity wrote of the first film: "It is 
not enough that the participants kill each other; but in 
doing so they must provide a compelling persona and 
narrative. Doing so guarantees them good standing in 
their odds and means that they will be provided with 
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ital's latest, greatest recuperation scheme - commod- 
ifying revolt and selling it back to precarious American 
youth - might open some interesting situations of un- 
rest. They definitely missed the mark, however, when 
they predicted that some sort of "social revolution" 
would be built on these contradictions in two years 
time. Instead, I would agree with the Greek commu- 
nization collective Blaumachen in presuming that: 

"we are entering into an era of riots, which will be transition- 
al and extremely violent. It will define the reproduction cri- 
sis of the proletariat, and thus of capitalism, as an import- 
ant structural element of the following period. By 'riots' we 
mean struggles for demands or struggles without demands 
that will take violent forms and will transform the urban en- 
vironments into areas of unrest; the riots are not revolution." 

While I won't attempt to put a yearon when such a so- 
cial upheaval might actually come to the United States 3 , 
it is clear to me that what happened in the spring and 
fall of 2013 wasnot some wave of American political re- 
volt, but more close to a nihilistic rebellion precisely in 
its absence. As Bethy Squires notes in her think piece 
on the popularity of Icona Pop's smash hit I Love It: 

"The millennia Is who are getting incendiary thinkpiecesin The 
New YorkTimesare mad aboutthis,the systemic screwing over 
of the world via staggering debt on a personal and national 
level, environmental devastation, culture wars, real wars, and 
Monsanto. But among a growing population a different take 
on this shitty situation is being espoused. We don't care. Nihil- 
ism is making a comeback, folks. Not necessarily taken into 
our hearts but at least shouted back at the world in the face 
of its indifference. Sing it with me now. I don't care. I love it. 

[■■■] 

Nihilism gets a bum rap as an immobilizing force, but I 
find it very freeing. It's less of a 'why bother" and more 
of a 'why not?' Your failures have as little impact on 
society as your successes, so why not go apeshit?" 
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The New Nihilists 



"If apathy is sitting on the couch all day, 
nihilism is setting your couch on fire." 


Bethy Squires, The New Nihilism 

It turns out that over the course of 9 months, at least thir- 
teen U.S. college celeb rations devolved into large-scale 
riots resulting in untold numbers of arrests, police injuries, 
and burning couches. But who were these students, and 
what the hell were they rioting over anyway? Could this 
really have been the work of the "True Beliebers" that 
Fox and Harris predicted almost two years ago exactly? 
Was pop music really the catalyst that turned block par- 
ties into full-blown riots? Even after mulling over hours of 
bystanders' smartphone videos, I am still unable to an- 
swer any of these questions decisively, but I have a few 
hypotheses. 

I don't disagree with Fox and Harris' position that C a p- 
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assistance by those who are betting on their victory. Be- 
fore they enterthe arena they are given makeoversand 
are interviewed like contenderson American Idol. Gain- 
ing the support of the audience is a matter of life and 
death." This is what keeps the Tributes sticking to their 
reality TV-defined meat puppet role. The only alternative 
isdeath. 

But what if you choose death? This is the crux of the first 
film, and I turned to Bifo when I tried to write about it. 
"Suicide is the decisive political act of our times", Bifo 
wrote in Precarious Rhapsody: Semioca pita lism and the 
Pathologies of the Post-alpha Generation. Katnissand 
Peeta'sthreat of suicide is the only possible act of insub- 
ordination in the Hunger Games. And this is insubordi- 
nation, NOT resistance. As the two most acute analysts 
of Control society, Burroughs and Foucault, both rec- 
ognised, resistance is not a challenge to power; it is, on 
the contrary, that which power needs. No power with- 
out something to resist it. No powerwithouta living being 
asits subject. When they kill us, they can no longersee us 
subjugated. A being reduced to whimpering - this is the 
limits of power. Beyond that lies death. So only if you act 
asifyouaredead can you be free. This is Katniss's deci- 
sive step into becoming a revolutionary, and in choosing 
death, she wins back her life - or the possibility of a life 
no longer lived as a slave-subordinate, but as a free in- 
dividual. 



to everywhere but here. Turkey, Brazil, the Philippines, 
Sweden, Thailand, the Mi'kmaq territory of "New Bruns- 
wick," Romania, Bangladesh, China. While nowhere saw 
the actualization of lasting stateless communism, and 
many contexts fell back into the trap of party politics, it 
all felt so much more interesting than the social peace 
impasse we couldn't seem to break through here in 
these United States. 

It wasn't until the last few months of the year; while do- 
ing my weekly Google News searches for "riot -Pussy 
-Ukraine -Gujarat," that I began to see a new pattern of 
head lines emerge from the usual mix of anti-austerity riot 
pom: 

Colorado State Party Turns Into 
A Full On Riot, Students Shot 
With Rubber Bullets, Tear 
Gassed 

WWU President 'Stunned 1 Students 
Threw Bottles And Twerked On 
Police Cars In Riot 

The Hufflnglon Post | By Tyter Klngfcade ^0 

College Students From SUNY Cortland 
Partled So Hard This Weekend They 
Destroyed A Neighborhood 

There are parties, and then there's whatever the hell this was, A rivalry between 
two New York colleges resulted in what could charitably be described as unbridled 
anarchy. 
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Two Years Later 


In November 2011, at the height of #Occupy's bound- 
less optimism, Max Fox and Malcolm Harris published a 
provocative dialogue 1 that attempted to connect the 
popularity and demographics of the growing move- 
ment with the insurrectionary content of recent Holly- 
wood films and mainstream pop music. According to 
theirtheory, the culture industry hascommodified revolt 
so effectively and aggressively that it is spilling back into 
real-life, inspiring rebellion and potentially disrupting the 
stability of other economic sectors. They posit: 

"J ust because capital hasbrought a thing inside itself doesn't 
mean that thing can't be threatening to it. I mean, it contains 
labor within itself, it contains communism in itself. It is contra- 
dictory, and the condition of itsown demise. 

[■■■] 

If you do a close reading of almost any of these pop songs, 
especially the betterones, it'samazing to see the fragments 
that stick out. The only feeling left for the music industry to sell 
back to us is crisis, and it makes for really great dance music." 

Theirana lysis included a particularly lofty prediction that 
in two years time we would see the emergence of a "re- 
ally threatening 'we,'" a cohort of all-grown-up "True Be- 
liebers" capable of bringing about a social revolution. 
While obviously laced with a careful dose of tongue-in- 
cheek irony, I personally took solace in this romanticized 
notion of youthful revolt and secretly looked forward to 
the day I would find other masked youth in the street 
and wreck shit to the so u nd track of 2013' s futuristic pop 
music. But, with a few exciting exceptions 2 , that just sim- 
ply didn't happen. 

Twenty thirteen came and went in the US, and all we 
seemed capable of were a series of collective, envious 
sighsforthe contagious riots and insurrections spreading 
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If you go to the experts to leam about crowds, you will 
read thattheyane mind less monsters: people gone mad 
orretumed to their primitive state, animalsout of control, 
ftacksof sheep thatmustbe properlydominated lestthey 
become packsof wolves. The rabble long to be roused, 
to be hypnotized by their own brute force, and that is 
all there is to it. Such crowd theory gives the impression 
that the theorists a re simply apologists for their patrons' 
crowd control; the a na lysis is a II so one dimensional, the 
accountsall so superior, thatyou'd thinkthe closest they 
ever came to the subject was in peering down from the 
high, narrow windowsof their ivory towers. 

And you'd almost be right. But in fact, they too are sub- 
merged in a crowd: it is simply a bigger one, so much 
bigger that it is unrecognizable as one. The crowds they 
claim to explain are dissident microcosms of the same 
form; these can be identified as crowds only because 
they are distinct in some way from the colossal crowd 
that is the theorists' society. Inevitably, these smaller 
masses look crazed and irrational to the specialists of 
the status quo, because— for however brief a time— 
they are acting according to a dissenting sense of reali- 
ty and value. So there are always at least two crowds in 
any equation: in the case of the mob that riotsand loots 
a shopping district, for example, the other crowd is the 
one that built the shopping district, that owns the shops 
and organizes advertising campaigns to promote their 
wares, that takes it for granted that that space— not to 
mention life in general— is best utilized for buying and 
selling. The fact that this dominant crowd is also a mob 
of sorts, only more entrenched and institutionalized, may 
only be apparent from outside it— for instance, from the 
perspective of one of the looters. 

Reality itself is determined by consensus— that is to say, 
by crowds. What is possible, what is impossible: these 
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"The subject of a lot of these songs is sort 
of an amorphous, riotous 'we' — it's who- 
ever is there and down to participate 

[-] 

I get the feeling that we're still a few years 
away from seeing the really threatening 
'we.' If there's to be a revolution in our life- 
time, it will be accomplished by 14-year- 
olds two years from now. True Beliebers." 

Malcolm Harris (2011) 
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are decided collectively, according to what people 
believe to be so. The world we inhabit is not made up 
merely of physical or sensory facts; these raw materials 
gain meaning assigns, tools, customs, and so on from 
theirsocia I context, and the resulting forest of signs is the 
greater part of what we mean when we say reality. It is 
those social conditions that create each individual, in- 
cluding here hoices and the values by which she makes 
them; but, as these conditions are themselves the result 
of individual decisions, they only persist because people 
decide to reproduce them. 

Why does this happen, then, in the case of notoriously 
unpopularsocial conditions like wan pollution, miserable 
employment? Generally, people make choices based 
on what they consider to be "realistic," rather than on 
whatthey would like to happen; and whatthey consider 
realistic depends on what they believe others consider 
realistic— this is how the stoc k market wo rks 7 forexample. 
Thus, any given social order restson a kind of mob men- 
tality, a collective psychosis— and is by no means guar- 
anteed to be in the best interests of those who comprise 
it. 

When people do not recognize themselves as part of 
a crowd, but think of themselves only as sovereign ind 
vidua Is who just so happen to speak, vote, shop, think, 
and feel the same way thousands or millions of others 
do, they tend to see reality as fixed and undisputable. 
This is the first kind of crowd, the most primitive kind— a 
crowd that lacks awareness of its own existence. This 
sort of crowd is no less powerful than other kinds, but the 
power it has rarely does anyone any good, as it is nev- 
erwielded consciously. Crowds of this type are charac- 
terized by an inability to question theirown assumptions 
and a total denial of responsibility for their actions; when 
eighty million televisions sets go on in unison at the end 
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of the workday, that's an example of such a crowd in 
action. 

"The second kind of crowd is a crowd that is aware of 
its existence, but not its power. A good example of this 
is the mass of fans at a sports or entertainment event. 
People will go to great lengths to come togetherin such 
settings, to feel the excitement in the air when a great 
numbershare a common space and focus. Let'snot be 
coy about this: there is something thrilling about being 
part of a crowd, something fundamentally pleasurable 
about feeling your experiences and reactions mirrored 
in the onesaround you. The disappointment many voice 
at low-turnout events indicates a common awareness 
that it is the atmosphere generated by the mass, not the 
supposed main attraction, that makessuch affairs inter- 
esting. Yet the members of such crowds do not think of 
themselves as the authors of the situations they create. 
It is their money, their attendance, their interest alone 
that make these possible, but they attribute this power 
to others outside themselves— the organizers, the pro- 
moters, the Rolling Stones or Atlanta Braves. 

But sports fans don't always limit themselves to buying 
tickets, shouting chants, and filing in and out of stadiums. 
Sometimes they get carried away. Every promoter who 
brings together a great crowd in order to sell them back 
their own togetherness runs the risk that some of his cus- 
tomers will take things too fa rand engage in some street 
sports of their own— football hooliganism, for example. 
The usual pundits decry this as barbaric, uncivilized be- 
havior; but it is actually more cultured, more civilized, 
than mere spectatorship: these are people coming up 
with theirown activities, not just following instructions like 
children. Joining in large-scale street fights, provoking 
riots and confrontations with police— these otherwise 
senseless activities give the participants the opportunity 
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were now scrambling to find some scapegoat to arrest 
orleaderto blame. Later she joined some friends, check- 
ing in to make sure no one had been arrested and dis- 
cussing the night's experiment: What would have hap- 
pened if the police had showed up when people were 
first entering the street? Was it authoritarian that the 
ones at the front of the parade determined its route, or 
merely inevitable? Were the people who set the dump- 
steronfire irresponsibly endangering other participants, 
or was it good that they had escalated the situation? 
Was it wrong that the guy from the band had felt enti- 
tled to give everyone instructions? How could individuals 
be prevented from seizing the reigns of group activities 
in the future? Most importantly, how could the sense of 
powerthat had enabled a few people to conceive of 
and initiate the event be shared with everyone who en- 
joyed participating? 

The oneswho setthe parade in motion nevergave any 
orders— they simply opened a window of possibility by 
carrying out actions that left room for others to join in. 
But for a total self-managed revolution to be possible, 
every individual must be versed enough in self-determi- 
nation, and every group experienced enough in quick 
collective decision-making, that no one can usurp con- 
trol. We need to be trying things like this constantly, the 
woman told her friends, in the streets and everywhere 
else, to get the practice we'll need to get our lives and 
ourcommunitiesbackin ourown hands. 
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to form the third kind of crowd: the crowd that is a ware 
of its own power to determine reality. This is the crowd 
as protagonist, as subject rather than object; that peo- 
ple willingly join in such violent, unpleasant activities is 
not just evidence of how screwed up they are, but also 
of how desperate they are to experience themselves 
as something other than passive vessels of commerce. 
Small wonder such misbehavior is so contagious; once 
a crowd gains a sense of its ability to reinvent situations, 
the peanuts and popcorn— even front row seats to 
someone else'sgame— lose their luster. 



This is not to say that every renegade crowd is a good 
crowd— lynch mobs are, after all, mobs— but only to 
point out how, in a society based on segregation and 
passivity, any self-generated, self-determined group ac- 
tivity is seductively subversive .All the same, a crowd that 
has a sense of its own power is not necessarily liberating 
forthose who form it. Asa crowd, they may be free from 
the domination of other crowds, but this is no guaran- 
tee that any of them are free within the crowd. Individ u- 
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a Is who know they are powerful together aren't always 
aware of the part each plays in creating that power, or 
of how to join in deciding how it isapplied. 

Crowds are vulnerable to authority, to being controlled 
by minorities or outsiders, to the extent that each par- 
ticipant isunaware of how to employ heragency in the 
group. Conversely, a crowd is capable, durable, and 
likely to act in the best interests of its members to the 
exact degree that all within it are consciousof theirown 
power and familiar with applying it. The fourth kind of 
crowd, then, is the crowd made up of individuals who 
recognize that the crowd is nothing more than the sum 
of their individual choices, and make those choices ac- 
cordingly. Forsuch a group, massactivity isa chance to 
share selfhood with others, for people to multiply them- 
selves by one another— not a cover under which to ab- 
dicate responsibility. The affinity group of political activ- 
ists, in which decisions are made by consensus among 
a group of friends who not only have developed their 
conception of what is meaningful together but also are 
in the habit of acting on it decisively, is a microcosm of 
such a crowd. "The do-it-yourself music counterculture, 
in which pleasure itself is refined and redefined through 
collaborative experiments in aesthetics that influence 
and inform one another, isa somewhat larger-scale ver- 
sion of the same thing. In such contexts, where reality is 
determined consciously and collectively, one'sfreedom 
is the sum of all others' freedom, not the narrow space 
left over in the margins. 

For those who desire this freedom, the challenge is to 
transform crowd dynamics. Actual throngs a re excellent 
la bora toriesfor studying ways to do this. In close proxim- 
ity, the processes by which people read and respond to 
each otherspeed up; thanks to thisfeedbackloop, new 
realities can quickly be generated in the collective psy- 
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When people in a crowd take over a street or carry off 
some similarly impossible action, all their strength comes 
from the sense that they can count on each other; all 
their confidence depends on the confidence of their 
companions. What a group, acting together, believes 
to be possible, becomes possible; what some believe 
impossible, becomes impossible, and thus no one can 
believe in it to make it so. And so, hearing one promi- 
nent personality loudly doubting the possibility of hold- 
ing the intersection any longer; many suddenly doubted 
it themselves, and fled, as if taking orders. 

In flight, the bulk of the mass remained together; but it 
was now a very different crowd. Its members were no 
longerbound by a sense of shared strength, but by their 
fearof the police— and, more importantly, of responsibil- 
ity for themselves. In a dangerous situation, no risk could 
be more terrifying than the fact that every individual is 
ultimately responsible for the decisions that bear her to 
safety or misfortune. This is why people almost always flee 
en masse if they can, whetheror not it is the wisest deci- 
sion: by doing so, each hopes to evade the obligation 
of making wise decisions, placing it on the shoulders of 
those around— who are doing the same, unfortunately. 
A fearful crowd can be exponentially more fearful than 
a fearful individual, just as a courageous crowd can be 
more courageous than a courageous individual: this is 
why it is important for anyone who dabbles in crowd 
participation to know how to extricate herself from the 
crowd'sgroupthinkat a moment's notice. 

And so, long experienced in crowd situations, our hero- 
ine—suddenly emerging out of the faceless mass at the 
conclusion of our story— withdrew in a different direc- 
tion, down a side alley that bore her to safety. Walking 
calmly and alone, no longerwearing the jacketshe had 
been earlier; she passed effortlessly by the police who 
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cheered for Mussolini. 


Thistransgressive togetherness was intoxicating: sudden- 
ly everything in the fa miliar town was new, urgent, excit- 
ing. Something was happening! Police began to arrive, 
a few at a time; but with no foreknowledge of the event 
or context for what wasgoing on, letalone orders from 
their superiors, they stuck to the sidelines in confusion. 
Had ten people attempted to block traffic at this time 
of night, they would certainly have been arrested; but 
when two hundred did the same, the laws themselves 
seemed to shift. One officer turned his car sideways 
in the middle of the street, as if to block the way; but, 
flushed with a confidence that had blossomed out of 
thin air in the past few minutes, the crowd simply walked 
around it, disregarding this now meaningless symbol of 
power and leaving its driver huffing and impotent be- 
hind the wheel. 

J ust as the throng reached the town's central intersec- 
tion, a bottle rocket shot up into the air and burst over- 
head. This was the act of one individual, or perhaps a 
couple; but, sensing it to proceed from the context they 
had authored together, the whole crowd cheered, each 
participant feeling as if he had been the one to light it. 
Another firecracker shot into the sky. At that moment, 
moving swiftly to outmaneuver the police who were fi- 
nally arriving from all sides, two people pulled a dump- 
ster into the middle of the street; flames leapt up from 
within it as they disappeared into the mass. 

At this moment, someone appeared in the midst of the 
crowd, standing on a mailbox: it was a member of the 
band that had played that night, waving his arms in 
agitation. "OK, that's enough!" he shouted. "Scatter! 
Disperse! Go, go! Do not take this back to the venue!" 
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che. This iswhy the mob is always maligned byguardians 
of the status quo: small, tight-knit crowd scan be pressure 
cookersof social transformation. In oursociety, every ef- 
fort is made to prevent people from coming together 
in masses, to prevent masses who have come togeth- 
er from recognizing themselves as masses, to prevent 
masses that recognize themselves as such from gaining 
a sense of their power, and to prevent those who par- 
ticipate in masses that have a sense of their powerfrom 
recognizing theirown individual part in thispower. But all 
it takes to unleash the crowd is to name it for what it is, 
and engage with it; we are, after all, living in the most 
crowded era of human history. 

A small group that behaves confidently as if they are 
living in a different world can call into question things 
everyone else takes for granted; if they take their de- 
parture farenough at the right time, they can make the 
impossible possible by persuading others that it is so on 
the strength of theirown conviction. This can be done 
without coercion or instruction: one can demonstrate 
options with one's behavior that were invisible before, 
and others will join in if what they see is attractive to 
them. Thus the yearning of a very few can be taken up 
by a mass and become a self-fulfilling prophecy; all it 
takes is for a few dreamers to practice believing and 
desiring outside the lines while resisting the quarantine 
of pigeon-holing, and then demonstrate those dreams 
and their faith in them in public. 



Exiting the venue, the throng did not yet recognize 
itself asa crowd— it was simply a mass of consumers, 
ascan be found in any shopping mall. "Their movements 
and motives were determined from without: Mother 
Market had raised them to respond to certain aesthetic 
stimuli, and tonight they had come to pay to do so, fol- 
lowing the directives from the microphoneson the stage 
above them. "Their choices were made individually and 
without any consciousness of their cumulative effects: 
this was freedom on the North American model, each 
customer deciding from a selection of products as if in 
a vacuum, and the results ascribed to the inscrutable 
workings of the Market rather than its participants. All the 
same, the heady experience of being packed into close 
quarters to join in an entertainment ritual had invested 
them with a sort of boisterous c a ma raderie— a shad the 
rumors, which had arisen as if out of nowhere, that to- 
night'sconcert would be followed by a little extracurric- 
ular activity. 

Piles of drums and noise makers had suddenly appeared 
outside at the conclusion of the show, and some peo- 
ple were already playing them and handing them out 
though afterwards, nobody would be able to say exact- 
ly who it had been. One thing was certain: they were 
part of the mass, not outsiders, or else no one would 
have followed their example. At any rate, they were not 
alone for long: the concert had generated an energy 
that had yet to be discharged, and others began pick- 
ing up drumsand joining in. 

The eventsof the preceding weeks had created a tense 
atmosphere, but in this pa rticular city, nothing had come 
of it yet. Right a cross the parking lot lay the town's ma in 
thoroughfare: some of the politically inclined among 
the concertgoershad thought of blocking orseizing it to 
give their opposition teeth, but such a thing was simply 
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not possible. Politically engaged or not, everyone there 
knew what that street wasfor: it wasforcartraffic, just as 
the sidewalk was for pedestrian shoppersand the occa- 
sional street fair to attract more pedestrian shoppers; the 
question of whether these limitations were oppressive or 
constraining never even crossed anyone's mind, forthe 
street's role was not negotiable. 

And yet some of the drummers stepped into the street, 
right into the middle of it, halting traffic; a couple of 
them had a great banner; too. Now the street was also 
fordrumming, forshouting and dancing and marching. 
The others watched them from the sidewalk, half-ex- 
pecting something to happen to those who crossed this 
threshold. This was the crucial moment. At first it seemed 
thatthingswould go no further— the crowd wasnarrowly 
stretched out, some rushing ahead and others lingering 
behind, and it looked like it might fragment and dissi- 
pate—but then the momentum of the first ones off the 
sidewalk spread to everyone else, and what had been 
a random assembly of consumers became a parade. 
As the mass began to move down the street, a subtle 
transformation took place. Clearly, taking the street was 
possible after all, and was possible because a critical 
mass had deemed it so: now this mass, which had been 
composed of individualsand small groups, came to think 
of itself asa deliberate togetherness, a group possessing 
the magical powerto renegotiate reality. Organsdevel- 
oped: individuals shared information (a boy on a bicy- 
cle reported that there were no police ahead of them 
yet), made decisions (a few turned left at the stoplight, 
the ones with the banner followed, everyone else fell in 
behind them), gave their shared feelings voice (chants 
were improvised and adjusted with humorasthey spread 
from one side of the crowd to the other). But there was 
no master with a megaphone, no distinction between 
brain and body: this was not the kind of mass that once 
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